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Conference of Council Constituent Members 
Issues Statement for President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School 


Representatives of 62 of the 77 national and regional educational organiza- 
tions holding constituent membership in the American Council on Education met in 
Washington on March 19 and 20 for a discussion of issues and the preparation of a 
statement on major problems designed to assist the Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School which President Eisenhower has announced he will appoint. On 
the opening day the 122 official delegates were joined by representatives of other 
Council members and by Council guests for a discussion of a series of prepared 


statements on topics approved in advance by an ad hoc committee representing the 
constituent members. 


The topics and speakers follow: "Higher Education and American Society", 
Frank H. Bowles, Director, College Entrance Examination Board; "Educational 
Opportunities Beyond High School Demanded by the American People 45 a Whole”, 
Helen D. Bragdon, General Director, American Association of University Women; 
"Demands on Higher Education to Supply Skilled Manpower to Meet the Needs of the 
Economy", Dael Wolfle, Administrative Secretary, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; "Services Required and Requested of Higher Education to 
Meet National Needs for Which the Federal Government Has Special Responsibility", 
Russell I. Thackrey, Executive Secretary, American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities; "Higher Education's Consequent Need for a Larger 
Supply of Qualified Students", Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Executive Director, 
Jesuit Educational Association; "Higher Education's Need for a Larger Supply of 
Qualified Teachers", J. Conrad Seegers, President, Muhlenberg College, represent- 
ing the Association of American Colleges; and "The Need for Expanded Facilities", 
Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar and University Examiner, Ohio State University, 


representing the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. 


Discussion of each topic was led by a selected group of panel members. 
President Katharine E. McBride of Bryn Mawr College, Chairman of the Council, 
presided at the morning session, and President Arthur S. Adams of the Council at 
the afternoon session. At the end of the day, the recorders of the six topics, 
together with four additional delegates, under the chairmanship of President 
Lewis Webster Jones of Rutgers University, prepared a first draft of the Con- 
ference statement. This was discussed, amended, and unanimously approved by the 
delegates at the session Tuesday morning. 


The final version of the Conference statement is reproduced below. There 
was general agreement with the plan outlined at the meeting that the Council will 
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present to each member of the President's Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, when appointed, a copy of the Conference statement, supplemented by 
copies of the prepared addresses and brief outlines of significant background 
information, with references to specific recommended sources. The proceedings of 
the Conference will be published in more comprehensive form at a later date, 
after the full transcript of the discussion becomes available. 


The Strength to Meet our National Need 


A Statement Approved by Representatives of the Constituent Members of the American 
Council on Education 


March 20, 1956 


The developing culture and expanding economy of the United States, the com- 
plex social structure which characterizes its life, the demands of national de- 
fense, and the insistent emphasis upon opportunity for the individual, together 
with a dramatically increased birth rate in the last two decades -- all combine 
to raise fundamental questions about the place of education beyond the high school 
in our society. Hence the American Council on Education and its Constituent 
Member Organizations welcome the appointment by President Eisenhower of a Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School. This action recognizes that American 
education faces the greatest crisis and the greatest opportunity in its history. 


American culture owes its origin and vitality to spiritual, moral, intel- 
lectual, and artistic values. Our country will continue to depend on higher 
education for leadership in the preservation and cultivation of these values. 

An enormous demand for trained intelligence and moral character to meet a wide 
variety of requirements must be satisfied if our people are to continue to ful- 
fill their personal aspirations and to contribute effectively to national aims 
and world-wide relationships. A wide diversity of knowledge and skills is needed 
by our dynamic economy. The demands for trained intelligence come from the pro- 
fessions and vocations, from business and industry, from government, from agri- 
culture, from labor, from every identifiable segment of our society. To meet 
these demands the opportunity must be given to every American citizen to attain 
the highest level of education and training of which he is capable. 


We must be concerned with individuals at all levels of ability. We must 
also provide educational opportunities over a continually increasing span of 
life. Hence, we must continue to develop new educational resources; diverse 
types of institutions; additional courses of study; and new techniques of in- 
struction such as educational television. 


Higher education will be called upon to supply an increasing number of 
persons with a wide range of skills and abilities, many of these in new fields 
resulting from the growth of technology and from our nation's closer relations 
with the rest of the world. Yet no matter how specialized their work, graduates 
of the future will have to find their way in a more complicated society, and 
will be confronted with complex human problems requiring the broader training 
associated with the liberal arts. The need for men and women trained in the 
various specialized fields and at the same time equipped with broad human 
understanding is certain to make a demand upon our society's reservoir of 
talents far greater than we are currently prepared to supply. 
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Over and above the general claims of the American people and the economy, 
special demands are made on educational resources by the Federal Government in 
areas for which it has direct responsibility, such as national defense, inter- 
national relations, agriculture, and public health. Military training programs, 
extending to more than three hundred campuses, are dependent on facilities pre- 
dominantly furnished by the colleges. Research on problems directly related to 
defense make further heavy demands on the colleges for trained manpower and use 
of facilities. The successful conduct of international relations requires the 
promotion of mutual understanding through study courses and exchange of persons, 
the provision of technical assistance to foreign countries, and the training of 
personnel for all kinds of overseas service. Since the first days of the Republic, 
agricultural improvement has been recognized as a prime concern of the Federal 
Government. In recent years, medical research and public health services in 
general have been similarly regarded. In both fields the colleges are expected 
to play a major role, especially in providing professional training for large 
numbers of people. These demands in total have a heavy impact on educational 
institutions. 


Since this country's resources of manpower are limited in number, particular- 
ly in the eighteen to the twenty-four year age group which supplies most of the 
students for institutions of higher learning, the welfare and security of our 
people as a whole may well depend upon the extent to which we are able to educate 
each young man and woman to his or her full capacity. It is an established fact 
that at least one hundred thousand young men and women each year with high quali- 
fications for college and university education are not continuing beyond the 
high school. 


How do we improve this situation? The first task is obviously that of 
identification of those who should continue their education beyond the high school. 
Though some efforts are being made, a complete and clear audit of the number and 
abilities of all our students from elementary grades on is required. The findings 
of such an audit must then be cooperatively used by all segments of education to 
identify those best qualified to continue. 


Once identified, these students must be inspired to continue their educa- 
tional development to insure the fullest satisfaction for themselves and their 
greatest potential service for the nation. To achieve this result will call for 
good teaching and good guidance procedures at all levels of education, supported 
by cooperative effort in the local communities. 


Opportunity for these students to continue their education to a level ap- 
propriate to their capacity should then be assured by adequate financial support. 
Not only should the American family put an even higher premium on education and 
give a higher priority to meeting the costs of that education, but larger numbers 
of scholarships should be provided, and all other forms of financial aid explored. 


Even if strict standards of quality are applied to every type of education 
offered, enrollment of college students, according to conservative estimates, 
will double by 1965. The present college teaching force of 190,000 would also 
have to be expanded proportionately if the current ratio of teachers to students 
were to be maintained. Other forms of post-high school education might require 
an even sharper increase figured on the same basis, since part-time enrollments, 
particularly of adults, are mounting more rapidly than the enrollment of full- 
time students. In view of the competing demands of Government, industry, the 
professions, and the primary and secondary schools for trained personnel, it is 
unlikely that enough teachers can be found to meet the needs of higher education 


on this theoretical basis. Nevertheless a very large increase in the faculties 
of colleges and universities will clearly be necessary. A corresponding increase 
of qualified administrators will also be required. 


Society has a right to demand that teachers and administrators in all aca- 
demic institutions be highly qualified, because upon their work depends to a 
large extent the nature of our culture and our citizenship. Since the gifted 
must have special personal qualities as well as rigorous training, the encourage- 
ment of able persons to enter the teaching profession becomes especially urgent. 
It is also essential that means be found to retain effective teachers in the pro- 
fession until they have made their maximum contribution. 


Organizations in the field of higher education, and a substantial number of 
colleges and universities themselves, sometimes in cooperation with secondary 
schools, are at work in planning and executing means to identify, encourage, and 
train a greater flow of competent recruits to faculty ranks. They are working 
to enhance teacher effectiveness through the use of teaching aids and the encourage- 
ment of greater initiative among teachers and students. They have plans to in- 
crease the available supply of teaching personnel by drawing upon the services 
of a larger proportion of women, and by utilizing persons who have passed the 
normal ages of retirement, whether in teaching or in other occupations. 


From Government and from the public, we seek recognition of the critical 
importance of attracting into college and university teaching and administration 
more of the nation's ablest young people. From society we ask increased respect 
for the teaching function. Perhaps the most important need is better understand- 
ing of the conditions of effective teaching, including full freedom of teaching 
and research, higher salaries, and greater personal and family security. Careful 
attention should also be focused upon the necessity of maintaining, in both 
publicly and privately supported institutions of higher education, administrative 
and academic independence and integrity. 


With the present record-breaking total of 3,000,000 college students likely 
to double by 1965, the need for expanded facilities will be proportionate unless 
more effective use is made of present buildings and equipment. One authority 
estimates construction costs of approximately $13 billion over the next ten years, 
or almost double the present rate of expenditure for this purpose, even though 
all the institutions involved take responsibility for rigorous self-examination 
to make sure of the maximum use of present plant, and participate in state-wide, 
regional, and national planning to achieve coordination and consequent economy 
in the use of educational facilities. 


It is clear that provision of educational opportunity for all qualified 
youth, recruitment and maintenance of adequate faculties, and necessary ex- 
pansion of educational facilities--all for the purpose of meeting clearly present 
or foreseeable needs of our society--will call for an increase in funds large in 
amount but small in proportion to our total national income. It is not so clear 
what proportions of these funds should be supplied by available sources, such as 
higher tuition, individual gifts, corporate contributions, and appropriations by 
local, state, and Federal governments. ‘Ye urge the President's Committee to study 
this problem and to make appropriate recommendations to the American people. We 
are confident that when the need is understood, the people will support a sound 
program of action to supply the essential funds. 
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